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Stray Scribblings by a Stenographic Scribe 


BY FRANK RUTHERFORD, NEW YORK 


OME few months ago I ventured to 
hint in these columns on the great 
advantages that would accrue to 

the commercial community in general, 
and all of us in particular, if we united, 
and concentrated our efforts on the learn- 
ing of one system of shorthand. Some 
of my readers (if I had any) doubtless 
thought my remarks were somewhat on 
the order of “pipe dreams,” but after all, 
I was not so very far out of the emin- 
nently practical. The Germans are a hard- 
headed race, and while in the great ma- 
jority of cases, especially in the type- 
writer line, they are great copyists, still 
there are some things which they do re- 
markably well. In the matter of prac- 
tical education—bread and butter learn- 
ing—or technical teaching, they cer- 
tainly excel, and in many lines of en- 
deavor lead the world, because they know 
their business from a practical standpoint. 


*x* * * 


It appears that the governments of 
several of the German Federated States 
have united in an effort to secure uni- 
formity in the use of the leading Ger- 
man shorthand system—the Gabelsberger 
—as far as instruction in the public 
schools is concerned. These governments 
include Bavaria, Saxony, Oldenburg, 
Saxe-Weimar and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and represent one-fifth of the population 
of Germany. As a beginning, they have 
adopted as the standard authority a text- 
book for school use, and no variations 


from this will be allowed. As the Gabels- 
berger system is the one chiefly used for 
the languages of eastern Europe, and is 
strongly intrenched, it will doubtless be 
the dominating factor for securing uni- 
formity on the continent of Europe. 

x* * * 


It further appears from the Govern- 
ment report that in Germany there are 
30,000 writers of the Gabelsberger, and 
in Austria-Hungary 7,300. These fig- 
ures do not seem to me to be very im- 
posing, especially after seventy-three 
years of work. I think the United States 
can beat those figures for the Gregg 
alone, after one-seventh of the period of 
exploitation. [It may surprise Mr. 
Rutherford to learn that each year adds 
more Gregg writers than the total cred- 
ited to Gabelsberger in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary.—EpiTor.] The fact 
of the matter is that stenography is used 
more in commercial work in this country 
than in Germany and the continent, and 
therefore there should be a larger field 
for us in our efforts to bring about uni- 
formity in shorthand writing. 

* * * 


In Germany there are ten systems of 
shorthand in use. In this country the 
systems are rapidly narrowing down to 
two, and at the rate of increase of the 
Gregg, with a continuation of the mar- 
velous activity of the author and his un- 
tiring adherents, this will be still further 
reduced. Of course, I admit there are 
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other so-called systems, but in reality 
these are only modifications of the par- 
ent system, the same as many of the 
German systems are offshoots of the orig- 
inal Gabelsberger. 

The great fight is daily being waged. 
The survival of the fittest will, of course, 
be the final act in the drama, and the 
finale will not be reached until the actors 
have played their little parts well and 
proved to their audience, the commer- 
cial public, that they have justified the:r 
existence. So, don’t forget, Mr. or Miss 
Gregg writer, that you are one of the 
actors that are bringing about this great 
change. Your recommendation that 
brings another recruit to the ranks swelis 
the army of Gregg writers and adds an- 
other unit towards unification of short- 
hand systems in America. 

* * * 


We can all get busy on this point, by 
talking of and recommending the Gregg 
whenever we get the chance. If we have 
a friend who writes the Gregg, let us 
correspond with him in shorthand, rather 
than trust to the oft-time undecipherable 
longhand. Let us, as a matter of fact, 
dispense with the typewriter if our friend 
writes the Gregg. We can write him 
quicker in shorthand, and it will increase 
the confidence of both of us in the Gregg 
and assist us in attaining a uniform styie 
of writing. 

* * * 

The wondrous uniformity of style in 
writing the Gregg is to me its chief rec- 
ommendation, especially in this matter of 
securing its universal adoption. It is 
the only logical system in this respect, be- 
cause there is only one way to write a 
word. Then again—but oh! my! I could 
keep on writing for hours on this subject 
and not exhaust my sources of inspira- 
tion, but the midnight oil is burning up, 


and the wee sma’ hours are creeping 
apace, so I must stop. I must say this 
one word, however: I want to impress 
on you the fact that the unification of 
shorthand systems in this country is not 
so far away as you might suppose. It 
will come about gradually, I admit, but 
nevertheless surely. Just help it all you 
can. Say “I write the Gregg, and I want 
you to become a Greggite.” Impress 
this on your friend and on your next 
best friend—push on the good work, and 
we will most assuredly win. 
*x* * * 


Talking about logical methods, I have 
always ventured to affirm that the Gregg 
method of abbreviation, of writing so 
much of a word as will convey the mean- 
ing, inserting the vowels in regular order, 
was the only proper and logical method 
of abbreviation. The following poem is 
culled from a new volume entitled “Fa- 
miliar Faces,” published by Duffield & 
Co., and written by Harry Graham. I 
fancy this talented writer must be a 
Gregg writer, as he uses many of our ab- 
breviations. What do you think of it? 


The Conversational Reformer 
When Theo: Roos: unfurled his bann: 
As Pres: of an immense Repub: 
And sought to manufact: a plan 
For saving people troub: 
His mode of spelling (termed phonet:) 
Affec: my brain like an emet:. 





And I evolved a scheme (pro tem) 
To simplify my mother tongue, vk 

That so in fame I might resem: 
Upt. Sinc., who wrote “The Jung:” 

And arouse an interest enorm: 

In conversational reform. 





I grudge the time my fellows waste 
Completing words that are so comm: 
Wherever peop: of cult: and taste 
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Habitually predom: 
’Twould surely tend to simpl: life 
Could they be curtailed a trif:. 


For is not “Brev: the Soul of Wit?” 
(Inscribe this mott: upon your badge) 
The sense will never suff: a bit 
If left to the imag: 
Since any pers: can see what’s meant 
_ By words so simp: as “husb:” or “gent :” 


Meanwhile I seek with some avid: 
The fav: of your polite consid :. 


School Contests 

Mr. A. M. Bruce, principal of the 
shorthand department of the Massey 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
sends us a clipping from the Birmingham 
Ledger of December 16th, which is as 
follows : 

“Saturday, December 14, there was 
held at the Massey Business College a 
very interesting and exciting typewriter 
contest for the purpose of deciding who 
was the champion typewriter of the col- 
lege. There were two prizes offered. 
The first, a beautiful gold medal, with 
the words inscribed on it, ‘Proficiency on 
the Remington Typewriter.’ The second 
was a silver medal offered by the school. 

“The first prize was won by Mr. Roy 
Holt and the second was captured by 
Miss Helen Bulger. There were five 


contestants. Their records follow: 

Total Errors Net. 
Mr. Roy Holt....1552 52 1293 
Miss Helen Bulger 1365 54 1095 
Miss Mamie Keif. 1038 14 968 
Mrs. McRae..... 1609. 139 914 
Miss Mary Gayden 964 54 544 


“The judges were Mr. Jones, manager 
of the Remington Typewriter Company 
of this city, Mr. Luns, salesman for the 
Remington Typewriter Company; Prof. 





W. N. Smith, Prof. A. M. Smith, and 
Miss Gertrude Dodd, of the Massey 
Business College. Timer, Miss Annette 
Page. 

“The time was twenty minutes copy- 
ing from copy and twenty minutes writ- 
ing from dictation. Five words were 
deducted for each error. 

“The rules that governed the contest 
were the same that govern the interna- 
tional typewriting contests which are held 
each year under the direction of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Great interest was manifested and 
the contest was very exciting.” 


Some Suggestions 

Keep cool. 

Cultivate tact. 

Be at the head. 

Love your work. 

Earn more than you get. 

Don’t let a little success turn your 
head. 

Never be afraid to work over time. 
Your employer’s interest should be yours. 

Good manners ought to be a part of 
your daily education. 

Care how you look. 

Spell Honesty with a capital letter. 

* * * 

Think little about pleasing self; much 
about pleasing others. 

Forget that the weather is uncomfort- 
able. 

Above all, remember that God is your 
Father and earth is but a stepping-stone 
to where He waits.—Business Messenger 
(Valley City Commercial School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 


Those who are eminently successful 
in any line have made it a practice to 
learn all they could about it by reading 
the publications relating to it. 
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Stenographic Department of Postum Cereal Company 





The light, spacious room where the stenographers of the Postum Cereal Company at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, attend to the daily correspondence of the concern; the numerous 
windows afford plenty of natural light. We are indebted to the “System” Company, 


Chicago, for this picture. 





Forced Up 


BY RAYMOND P. KELLEY, CHICAGO. 


HERE is no spur like necessity! 

So said the wise man. Was he 

right? There comes to mind at 
once the story of two young men who 
went through the public schools together, 
graduated together, and entered and fin- 
ished business college together. One 
of them fell into a position that was a 
“snap.” Let us say that his name was 
Arthur. His position required little 
speed in shorthand and but moderate 
ability in typewriting. As he mastered 
the details of the position, he became 
more and more able to do his “stunt” of 
work without much effort, and during 
his spare time to “take it easy.” 


Paul fell into a different sort of a 
berth. He had hard work hanging onto 
his first position—it required nerve and 
patience to stick it out. His taskmaster 
was unrelenting, erratic, and irregular in 
his dictation. The standard of typewrit- 
ing was high, while speed in turning off 
work was essential. But he stuck and 
“made good,” until he, too, could take 
his allotted tasks more easily. 

By a peculiar coincidence both Paul 
and Arthur lost their positions at approx- 
imately the same time. Once more Ar- 
thur struck an “easy job,” requiring 
even less of shorthand and typewriting 
skill. But Paul seemed fated to have the 
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hard nuts to crack and barely managed 
to get a chance with a dictator: who 
was “fierce.” The dictation was fast, 
the volume of work large, and the 
standard as near to perfection as it was 
possible to bring it. In spite of his 
former experience, Paul was forced to 
put in his spare time practicing short- 
hand and typewriting, studying spelling, 
punctuation, English, etc., in order even 
to hold his position. He even went back 
to business college three nights of every 
week to meet the demands put upon him. 
And at that, his salary was no more 
than that of Arthur. 

And so it went on. The sequel was 
this. Hard times came on; men were 
glad to get work at all. Arthur was 
“let go” because the force had to be 
cut down. Paul couldn’t be spared. A 
fine position with a large and prosperous 
insurance firm, with a good salary and a 
chance to work into an executive posi- 
tion, became vacant. Arthur was given a 
trial. He didn’t have the speed. His 
typewriting was not done rapidly and 
perfectly enough. He was just a bit 
weak in his punctuation and English. 
Paul was asked to try it at a substantial 
advance over his present salary. He did. 
It was a difficult place, but Paul was 
equal to it. He got the job. Today he 
is “away up” in the firm and does all his 
correspondence “per stenographer.” Ar- 
thur is still holding fairly easy positions, 
here and there, getting a bit more salary 
from year to year, but with no particular 
prospects for big success before him. 

Moral? Well, if you can’t see what it 
is, it wouldn’t be worth much to point 
it out to you. Paul was forced up! 
He had to get speed, he had to know 
English, punctuation, arrangement, and 
to know that he knew them and why. 
It was forced upon him; it was “up to 
him,” and he “made good.” Look around 


you and note closely the stenographers, 
or college professors, or even bricklayers 
—who are the most successful, the most 
competent, the most satisfactory? Al- 
most without question, those who were 
forced up by the pressure of poverty, am- 
bition, or a cruel, cranky “boss.” You 
may thank a kind Providence if you get 
a chance to be “forced up.” 


Why Not Ask? 


Who fears to ask is slow to learn; 
The fool alone stands idly by 

And, seeing pinions swiftly turn, __ 
And, knowing not the reason why, 
Declines to ask, afraid to show— 

Or seem to—that he does not know. 


No man has ever grown so wise 
That he could not afford to ask; 
A king may learn from him who plies 
A shovel at his daily task: 
The fool alone shows unconcern; 
Who fears to ask is slow to learn. 
—S. E. Kiser. 


No really expert stenographer need be 
out of a position twenty-four hours. The 
employment offices are full of the other 
kind. 

*x* * * 

Repetition in reading shorthand notes 
is almost as important as repetition in 
writing. Read each plate of shorthand 
over and over again. 

x * * 

Unless a stenographer can turn out a 
great many letters each day she is not 
worth much to any employer. Salary 
depends largely upon the rapidity—and 
accuracy—with which the work is done. 

*x* * * 


He is a wise man who wastes no 
energy on pursuits for which he is not 
fitted. —Gladstone. 
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Teaching Mimeographing 


BY J. E. BOYD, HIGH SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


quirement, mimeographing can 

be made very attractive, thereby 
relieving it of all the drudgery that might 
otherwise attach to it. 

For a number of years I have used the 
following plan in teaching this subject: 
I prepare a small souvenir booklet con- 
taining from twelve to fifteen pages. 


| nn being a very useful ac- 


ject and then left to complete the work 
themselves. A group should always con- 
sist of from two to three members ; never 
less than two or more than three. A 
group is handled each day in this man- 
ner until all have received instruction. 
Supplementary work is then given as it 
may be needed. 

In regard to the matter for the booklet, 
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Each page is written on the typewriter 
just as it should appear when transferred 
to the ‘mimeograph. The typewriting 
class, or such part of it as is ready for 
mimeographing, is then divided into 
groups, one group for each page in the 
booklet. The students are allowed to 
drill upon their page until they are thor- 
oughly familiar with the arrangement. 
Then the group is instructed how to cut 
the stencil. After the stencil is cut, the 
group goes to the mimeograph and is 
instructed in the technicalities of the sub- 


every teacher should have no difficulty in 
finding plenty ready at hand. Last year 
we had an attractive cover printed and 
used the title page of which a reduced 
fac-simile is given herewith. This was 
followed by a calendar for 1907, arranged 
in an attractive form. Next we had the 
class enrollment for the year, which oc- 
cupied three pages. This was followed 
by a couple of short poems—one by 
Judge Walter Malone, entitled “Oppor- 
tunity,” which I hope every Gregg 
teacher has read; and the other was 
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“Keep Sweet,” which recently appeared 
in the Typewriter and Phonographic 
World. Then came an abridged article 
written by Miss Carrie 
A. Clark of Des Moines, 
and called “Solomon on 
Shorthand.” The last 
page was devoted to a 
few remarks by Elbert 
Hubbard on Business 
Colleges. The complete 
booklet was neatly tied 
with colored ribbon. 

The students were all eager to help. 
It was very difficult to deny the begin- 
ners a part in the work. By this means 
they had gained a knowledge of mimeo- 
graphing and had an attractive souvenir 
of their school days. 

[In the June number, page 378, under 
the caption “Good Mimeographing,” we 
printed some extracts from the little 
journal to which Mr. Boyd refers.—Ed- 
itor. | 


A Rough Piece of Rough Draft 

In many offices where legal work is 
done it is necessary to draft and re-draft 
important papers a number of times. On 
page 161 of this issue we reproduce an 
actual piece of rough draft work, which 
was turned out by one of the stenog- 
raphers in the legal department of one of 
our great railroads. 

How many of our readers can make a 
perfect copy of the draft? To test the 
matter and to give our readers something 
practical to work on, we take pleasure 
in offering as a prize for the neatest and 
most accurate transcript a Gregg Foun- 
tain Pen; for the second best transcript 
a Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book will be 
given; and for the third best transcript 
a Gregg Pin or Button. 

Now, let us see who can turn in the 
best transcript of the specimen! 





J. E. Boryp 


Typewriting Contests 


LL stenographers everywhere will 
have an opportunity to become 
champion operators at the Ameri- 

can Championship Contests to be held 
in Chicago this spring. Rules and full 
details governing the contests have been 
settled, which permit of entries from all 
sections with the idea of encouraging 
new talent and in the hope of bringing 
out some new champion. This contest, 
which occurs during the National Busi- 
ness Show at the Coliseum, February 1 
to 8, promises some interesting develop- 
ments, and entries will be accepted from 
all operators everywhere, thus opening 
the way for novices to qualify and for the 
establishment of new records. The first 
will be known as the “Novice Contest,” 
and will be a fifteen minutes’ elimination 
test preceding the Championship, and 
will be held Tuesday, February 4th. 
Three prizes will be offered, $25.00, 
$15.00, $10.00. Thursday, February 
6th, the Championship of America Con- 
test will be held, which will be open to 
all except Miss Fritz, the present World’s 
Champion. This will consist of thirty 
minutes’ copying from unfamiliar printed 
matter. The prizes for this will be: for 
winner of the first place, Title and $75.00 
in gold; second, $50.00 in gold; third, 
$25.00 in gold. In the novice contest all 
winners of money in previous contests 
will be barred, thus permitting amateurs 
to enter with the idea of securing a 
large number of contestants. For the 
Chicago contests entries have to be made 
with Mr. A. L. Fierlein, Manager of the 
Shows, whose address is 806-303 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Operators any- 
where in the country desiring further in- 
formation will be supplied by Mr. Fier- 
lein. The contests are sure to create 
much interest -nd enthusiasm. 
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A Page of Actual “Rough Draft” 


See announcement on page 160. 
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The Oklahoma Constitution 
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Neither skill in shorthand nor in type- 
writing is worth much unless accom- 
panied by a correct knowledge of words, 
their spelling, meaning and application. 

x* * * 

Try to think out the shorthand outlines 
for all the signs and words you see as, 
you ride in the cars. This will be a splen- 
did exercise. If you can mentally form 


the outlines for the words you will have 
no difficulty in writing them. 
- 


If you want to be miserable, think 
about yourself, about what you want, 
what you like, what respect people ought 
to pay you and what people think of you. 


—Charles Kingsley. 
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“Our Typist” 


It gives us a great deal of pleasure to 
introduce to our readers “Our Typist,” 
who is known in Quincy, Illinois, as the 
daughter of Mr. W. W. Lewis, who, 
with Mr. H. Breitenstein, presides over 
the destinies of the shorthand and type- 
writing departments of the great Gem 
City Business College. Mr. Lewis, who 


is an excellent shorthand writer, both as 
to style and speed, sent us the photo- 
graph shown herewith on a little calendar 
as a Christmas reminder. It was so good 
that we determined to introduce the little 
lady to our readers also. We think they 
will appreciate her as much as we do. 





_Mrs. Mary T. Ransom, of the Eugene 
Business College, Eugene, Ore., writes us 
that Miss Sopha Reese went from school 
directly to an examination for the U. S. 
Civil Service and passed with a grade of 
85.32, receiving an ap- 
pointment to the Rec- 
lamation Office soon af- 
ter. Mrs. Ransom con- 
tinues: 

“Miss Reese, who is 
nineteen years of age, 
was in school only eight 
months. The last three 
months she worked in a law office and 





Sorpure REESE 


came to school only torecite. She liked 
her shorthand so much that it was not 
drudgery for her to accomplish a great 
deal in a short time.” 

There is the text for a fine sermon in 
what Mrs. Ransom says about Miss 
Reese. Probably the difference between 
the successful and the unsuccessful lies 
in the spirit with which they take to the 
study of shorthand! 


Did you ever see a really successful 
student who was addicted to gum chew- 
ing? We never did. 














Sor the Learner 


By Pearl A. Power, 779 E. 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 





Cheerfulness 


You say you're feeling blue, lad? 
That things are going wrong? 

If that’s the case for true, lad, 
Cheer up and sing a song. 

You'll find ’twill always pay, lad, 
For all—for me and you, 

To play we are the sunshine 
And let the sky be blue. 


When skies are blue and clear, lad, 
The world is at its best: 
Whene’er you drop a tear, lad, 
It saddens all the rest. 
Smile on—don’t mind the knocks, lad, 
just keep your own heart true— 
Play you’re the golden sunshine 
And. let the sky be blue. 


When you are feeling blue, lad, 
And half inclined to cry, 
You’re at the job—'tis true, lad— 
Intended for the sky. 
The sunshine role sits better 
On husky chaps like you— 
Then be a human sunbeam; 
Let but the sky be blue. 





Apropos of the sentiment expressed in 
this little poem, there is a paragraph this 
month in one of the magazines, caution- 
ing the reader to avoid “discouraging 
companionships,” because they will in- 
jure his chances for success and their 
influence is “absolutely bad.” It ad- 
monishes us to “make companions of men 
and women of hopeful and happy dis- 
positions.” : 

We are prone to realize the true value 
of the possession of a happy disposition, 
a cheerful attitude at our work, and a 
‘ pleasant smile, which are potent factors 
in a successful business life, and which 
never fail to be recognized. The retir- 
ing Secretary of the West Park Board, 


Senator Haas, made this remark con- 
cerning our associate stenographer in the 
office, Miss Amick, which anyone who 
had ever met her would at once ap- 
preciate: he said: “She has such a bright, 
open face—always such a_ pleasant 
smile!” And this is true. One never 
thinks of Miss Amick without recalling 
the beaming smile which the Senator re- 
ferred to. 

Emerson said: “Most of the shadows 
of this life are caused by standing in our 
own sunshine.” Do we not all under- 
stand the truth of this! Our fellow short- 
hand workers, also, whose defects are 
so often imaginary and of their own 
making. 

Do not stand in your own sunshine. 
Do not let the many little defects obscure 
the great good points of your work. Are 
you not faithfully attentive day after day, 
and is not your work showing steady 
progress? Reassure yourself with the 
fact that the more errors you discover, 
the more perfect will be the result, when 
accomplished. Those who see no defects 
seldom realize perfection. 





Nerves and Examinations 


The following is a letter which will 
appeal to many of our readers both in 
the shorthand and typewriting depart- 
ments. It will probably always remain 
an unsolvable problem why some people 
must suffer from “nerves” when trying 
to take an examination. Yet we all 
know this to be a common misfortune, 
especially in the shorthand profession. 

* * * 


“In reading over the Gregg Writer, to 
which I have recently subscribed, I note 
you conduct a department in which ques- 
tions are answered, and if one who is no 
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longer a student in the ordinary accept- 
ance of the term may be permitted to ask 
a question, I would appreciate a few sug- 
gestions as to how you think one can 
best overcome embarrassment in taking 
examinations or tests in shorthand. 

I know a young lady who took 200 
words per minute before leaving the 
business colleges, and read back her notes 
correctly, she being unaware that the 
teacher was timing her. This same young 
lady held for almost three years a position 
in a large firm, working up in a 
short time to the position of head 
stenographer with from three to ten 
girls under her. The employer was 
a most difficult man to please, and is 
well known as one of the most rapid 
dictators in a large city. In fact, he 
used to make an effort to talk faster than 
his stenographer could take the dictation, 
and if he succeeded, usually discharged 
her as incompetent. The stenographer 
whom I refer to never called him down 
or failed to get his dictation, and read it 
without difficulty although she was 
obliged sometimes to take dictation for 
two hours or more without intermission. 
She finally left the position because the 
constant strain was telling upon her 
health and also because she was offered 
a more agreeable position at a higher 
salary, which she is now holding at $80 
per month, and her employer tells her 
she is giving the utmost satisfaction. Her 
former employer offered her a higher 
salary if she would remain with him. 

Now, this young lady is almost a com- 
plete failure in a test or an examination. 
She is anxious to get into government 
service, but on taking the civil service 
examination, while she passed, her rating 
was so low as to forbid all hope of an 
appointment, and in stenography she was 
rated at the lowest rate of speed given. 
She was completely unnerved and over- 


come with embarrassment when it came 
to taking speed dictation. 

She has also failed to obtain several 
good positions where tests were required 
before employing a stenographer, while 
if a few days of practical work are al- 
lowed she always wins. It seems to me 
that examinations are not always a fair 
test of one’s ability, but that is not the 
question. How may one hope to rise 
in the profession who is so constituted, 
and can you suggest any way that one 
may overcome what seems to be very 
akin to stage fright when it comes to the 
ordeal of an examination ?” 


* * * 


There is but one remedy that we can 
suggest, and that is to prepare for tests 
by having tests beforehand. No matter 
how proficient one may be without previ- 
ous tests he cannot expect to do his best 
on an examination unless his nerves are 
very steady and reliable. If more tests 
were given at different stages of the pu- 
pil’s work while in school, we believe 
that the pupil would become so ac- 
customed to taking examinations that 
they would present no more difficulties 
to him than daily dictation. It was our 
experience in business college to have 
but one examination and that was the 
final one. While the grade was very 
good, it would have been better if this 
had been one of many tests, instead of 
the final test of such importance, and the 
first test. That was several years ago, 
however, and the tendency is now to give 
frequent tests or examinations as the pu- 
pil progresses in his work. This is one 
of the best methods we know of, if not 
the only one, whereby the pupil may 
learn somewhat to control or overcome 
that nervousness which is so disastrous 
and so difficult to conquer. The frequent 
taking of tests makes it a habit. 
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Comment and Criticism 


E. F. MacGillivray, Ottawa, Can- 
ada:—(P. 118, Manual): “Arrived” is a 
wordsign. Make your angles plain. 
Note the word “expedition.” In “argu- 
ment,” the R is omitted on general prin- 
ciples. Write “dullness” with the hook. 
Drop D in “trade.” See Par. 121. Finish 
Gay by bringing it to the line (that is, on 
a line with its beginning) before adding 
any other.stroke to it. In “statesman” 
the form of “states” is preserved, this 
being the better joining. “Rapidlv” takes 
the circle with the hands-clock moveinent, 
it being joined to a straight line—-See 
Par. 11. You have forgotten that “antiq- 
uity” contains a disjoined prefix. Write 
“truth” T-r, not T-th. Don’t forget the 
phrasing principle with B for “been.”— 
Par. 101. In “again” write the circle, 
not the loop; bring Gay to the line, 
as if written alone. You seem to have 
acquired the habit of writing the loop 
instead of the circle in several joinings, 


as in the wordsign “like.” 


(Mining Letters):—In “we have,” study the 
joining of the hook. It does not extend be- 
yond the circle. Make B its due length—see 
“which will be.” Your outline for Pr is ir- 
regular. “Company” is k-p except in phrases, 
when we generally use K disjoined, as “rail- 
road companies” ete. “I think it will be 
necessary” is a good phrase but you must 
study and understand it in its correct pro- 
portions. Make L and B at least twice as 
long as T. Your outline for S is at times very 
indistinct. In writing “to hear,” R does not 
touch the line. “Anything” when written so 
infinitesimal, looks like “nothing.” You have 
a mere dot at the end. Don’t deprive the cir- 
cle of its identity. “Banana” you have writ- 
ten for “bonanza,’—a careless little error 
but what a difference in the sense! Write 
“vary” with the circle on a line with the loop- 
form A. You have written it as if R were 
Ng. 

Write R more distinctly. You have but a 
speck of a curve. Don’t phrase “we ex- 
pect.” Make your strokes distinct—every one 
of them. When you write N for-“in,” make 
an N—not a cross between an N and an R. 
All these little things will count momen- 
tously in the acquirement of high speed. 
When you write R, make a curve about which 
there can be no doubt. Write “ent” more 
quickly; it will be a firmer outline and more 


accurate. In “announcement” there is a jog 
in the line between the two N’s. Study par- 
ticularly. 


(Seventh Lesson):—Some of these forms 
you have written especially well. “We de- 


sire” is one of them. Kr is, however, de- 
fective. It should be smooth and consist of 
two equal curves. Almost no effort whatever 
should be made to show the dividing line be- 
tween K and R. In “claim,” on the contrary, 
the hump should be decided, before L. You 
have overlooked the matter of proportion in 
“IT have not,” “great importance” and a few 
other phrases. In “records,” care must be 
taken not to write R-oo for R-k. Give T its 
due length, although it is very short. The 
hook should be written full and round, noi 
with an angle. Observe the outline for “de- 
ducted” where you have an angle at the end 
of Ded, the hook appearing like Sh. 

Is it n>. surprising how these little points 
count up and help to mar a page of other- 
wise perfect writing? 

(Eighth Lesson):—Make a decided angle 
before R in “with regard to the matter.” 
Also in “I do not regard.” Practice es- 
pecially on the joining of the circle both Iini- 
tially and finally, as you are inclined to make 
a loop of it. Notice the words “again,” 
“able,” “about,” and the phrase “I cannot.” 
“One of the most” contains an Mn stroke, not 
merely M. “To reply to your question” is 
written so tiny in your specimen that it could 
not possibly be deciphered correctly if you 
were not familiar with it. “Writers” is 
r-i-r-s, not two circles. “Goods” is an out- 
line you have particular difficulty in execut- 
ing correctly. Begin and end Gay on the 
line, before joining S Please study our cor- 
rection carefully on this. 


It might appear to you from such de- 
tailed criticism that we find no good 
points at all; that so many outlines need 
attention, the task is a discouraging one. 
On the contrary, we would encourage 
you; the size of your notes and your 
accuracy in theory, two very essential 
things, are praiseworthy. Our minute 
criticism is owing to the fact that the 
notes were overlooked an unduly long 
time and we wished to make amends. 
Write us again. 


* *« * 


Among the finest notes we have ever 
received are those from Mrs. Lillian M. 
Scamman, Haverhill, Mass. They are 
characterized by a most remarkable, ar- 
tistic style, accurate in proportion as re- 
gards both consonants and vowels, and 
with some especially graceful joinings, 
such as “may have,” “enslaved,” “bene- 
fit,” “so,” and others as technical. Mrs. 
Scamman deserves much credit, as she 
is studying the system during very limited 
time under difficulties. By the time she 
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has acquired speed, her notes will be 
nearly perfect, we predict, as what they 
require mostly is a little quicker move- 
ment in execution, which will eliminate 
the appearance of their being drawn, 
(apparent in some instances) and will 
add the finishing swing to the ends of 
the curves. Kr, Kl, and Gr, require 
special practice ; also words like “gained” 
where the Gay must be brought to the 
line before joining the circle, the latter 
cutting the line. 

Let us hear from you often, Mrs. 
Scamman. We anticipate splendid re- 
sults when you have had practice and 


review. 
* * * 


We beg to make a very delinquent 
acknowledgement of an enthusiastic letter 
from Mr. R. M. Jordan, of Lawrence, 


Mass., and trust this comes to his atten- . 


tion. The specimen of notes contributed 
by Mr. Jordan was written at the rate 
of 165 words a minute and was certainly 
an excellent specimen. The notes were 
small and easily legible to any writer of 
the system, being written according to 
theory and well proportioned. We would 
criticise them as being a trifle too small, 
perhaps, for perfect distinction in pro- 
portion at a much higher rate of speed. 
Nothing is gained by writing too small, 
as there is no chance to distinguish in 
length. Th should be practiced carefully, 
with the upward movement; it is not a 
horizontal but an upward curve. Make 
S distinctly downward, not like a half 
K. In writing “we remain, yours very 
respectfully,” it is preferable to write the 
hook in its natural form. 

We suppose that by this time Mr. 
Jordan has attained conspicuous success 
in his shorthand work. We hope this 
finds him still thterested in the system 
and anxiously awaiting his monthly copy 
of the magazine. 


The following letter is typical of the 
enthusiastic letters we are constantly re- 
ceiving : 

I am a beginner in the Gregg system, but 
not in shorthand. I began studying short- 
hand over a year ago, a correspondence 
course, while I was working in the office of 
the Remington Company here, as advertis- 
ing clerk. The system was a cheap one and 
later I became dissatisfied with it. In Feb- 
ruary of this year, I began the Gregg system 
and am so glad that I changed, because I like 
it ever so much. I have just finished my 
fifth lesson and sent it off to-day. I like 
my work here very much. I have anywhere 
from ten to sixty letters a day, not long, 
all of them, but they all count up. I use 
the Gregg almost entirely now, although at 
times I have to write a word in the old 
system. I shall be glad when I can use the 
Gregg exclusively. 

All my training has been done at home, 
my mother dictated to me as much as she 
could. From the very first I made myself 
read back my notes and now I have no 
trouble in reading them, even when they 
have been in “cold storage” for some time. 
My salary is very good, considering the time 
I have been a stenographer. I began on 
small wages, but have advanced right along, 
and expect to keep on improving, for my 
ambition is to make myself the best stenog- 
rapher that it is possible for me to be. 

I enclose some outlines for words which 
are very common in my work. Can you tell 
me a more correct way to write them? 

I am a subscriber to the Gregg Writer and 
to the Phonographic World and really don't 
see how I could ever get along without them. 
I get a great deal of help from the World, 
and as I progress in Gregg I expect to be 
benefited all the more by the Gregg Writer. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) C. L. C. 

Worcester, Mass. 


x * * 


Is not this a letter to encourage any 
beginner? It is cheerful, optimistic and 
shows that the writer is ambitious. Miss 
C. is evidently content to take her work 
cheerfully as it comes, and not borrow 
trouble because she has not completed 
the textbook. Judging from her speci- 
men, she has already made good prog- 
ress, and we are confident when the text- 
book is completed and reviewed, she will 
be one of the best writers of the system 
as well as one of the most successful. 

* * * 
In clearing up our correspondence for 


the year, we are very nearly appalled at 
the number of inquiries received which 
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have remained unanswered for a con- 
siderable time. 

Several very interesting letters were 
received from the pen of Mr. P. H. Ham- 
mond, with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Winnipeg, Canada. We 
have taken the time at this late hour to 
correct Mr. Hammond’s various speci- 
mens, hoping that our delay may be 
counteracted by the detailed scrutiny to 
which his papers have been subjected, at 
his request. We would report as fol- 


lows: 


Your notes in general are too large. They 
have almost attained a sprawling style which 
is so earnestly to be avoided. But it is not 
difficult for us to read them even at your 
highest speed. The objection to this style of 
notes is that they are unsafe. The tendency 
to spread the notes will only be accentuated 
with higher speed. Therefore reduce the 
size of your writing as your first step to- 
wards improvement. 

You will notice the tendency to make the 
hooks like K’s and R’s and to slant your T’s 
so that they appear like N’s. Observe the 
outline for “hotel” for instance, which re- 
sembles the form for “O'Neill.” This is due 
to the fact that you have cultivated too free 
and unguided a movement. If one’s movement 
is well controlled, it can hardly be said to 
ever be too free, but if it is allowed to become 
of paramount importance so that the out- 
lines are slurred and written with too much 
slant, it is a detriment, not an advantage. You 
may overcome this fault by (1) cutting your 
notes to about half their present size, and 
(2) by executing each outline with more con- 
centration upon its exact form. This matter 
of exactness seems to be the most lacking in 
your writing. As we say, your notes are 
legible, even to us—those written from dicta- 
tion at considerable speed—but you lose 
about fifty per cent on speed and later you 
will lose in the matter of legibility. 

“Union” is expressed by U-n (diphthong). 
“Opinion” is a vacabulary word—o-p-n. 
“Tool” takes the upward hook. “Luggage” 
also. Perhaps it would be well for you to re- 
view the hooks particularly. 

On the specimen of letters torn from an 
old notebook, we have the same criticism to 
make as to size. Yet the notes are remark- 
ably legible to one unfamiliar with the text. 
Occasionally you have deviated from the cor- 
rect theory form, which seems to have slipped 
your memory. The word “assessment” is writ- 
ten a-ses-m, for instance; “exempt” is 
e-s-e-mt. “Arthur,” “which you state,” “com- 
pany” and “becomes” (ks joining) also re- 
quire review and practice. Due allowance 
has been made on our part for the fact that 
these are actual reporting notes written at a 
high speed, but they show some defects 
that are also apparent in your more careful 
writing. 

In the copy of “Character, the Best Asset,” 
we have criticised particularly the length of 
strokes. In the phrase, “very much” for ex- 
ample, M is written as short as N, and Ch 


longer than M. This tendency to abuse pro- 
portion is caused by the size of writing and 
is enhanced by the lack of control of the 
movement, as above referred to. The form 
for. “this” must be small, about half the 
size of Def. “Fidelity” has a small circle, 
not the A loop joining. “Appear” is a-p-r, 
tae circle being omitted. The form at the 
beginning of “with” is a circle, not a loop. 
Write Mn a very long stroke, in “commence,” 
for example. Practice particularly on the 
joining of hooks and circles, bearing in mind 
constantly the exact length and proportion of 
all consonants. It would be well to refer to 
the Manual and compare the length by actual 
measurement. You will be astonished per- 
haps, to realize the great difference between 
the size of your notes and of those in the 
text. 

Your last selection, “The Basic Principles 
of Shorthand Writing,” from the September, 
1906, Gregg Writer, requires special practice 
on the following points: Pr, one stroke and 
small; instructions, N straight; and that, a 
graceful curve when well executed; for it will 
be, note proportion; comprehensible, make 
angle after K; understanding, curve S, dis- 
tinctly; unthinking, unsuitable, use of N as 
prefix, when not followed by a vowel; ar- 
rayed, mellowed, use of joined D instead 
of disjoined. Review the wordsigns also. 


We sincerely hope these criticisms may 
be of much benefit to you. It is our 
desire that they may serve as the basis 
for an entire change in your style of 
writing which will produce results be- 
yond your fondest expectations. Your 
notes, if reduced to about one-half their 
present size, and if written with greater 
decision and accuracy of proportion, will 
effect a change in your favor which will 
be astonishing. The two hours’ daily 
practice which you have been able to 
devote to careful writing should work 
wonders for you in a very short time. 
Yes, we think you are surely on the “right 
road” to acquiring speed. Persist in hav- 
ing regular practice as you have been hav- 
ing, three evenings a week at least ; this is 
none too much, indeed, but if this is the 
best you can do, it will, with your daily 
careful practice, help considerably toward 
your attaining a perfect style and will 
in due time enable you to write with a 
confident and creditable speed. Please 
let us hear from you again, and accept 
our criticisms as you requested them— 
with a good grace and in the hope that 
they may help materially. 
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The Cultural Value of Shorthand 


(Read before the New York State Teachers’ Association by Mr. William B. Curtis, Prin- 
cipal Commercial Department, Dunkirk, N. Y., High School.) 
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The Cultural Value of Shorthand— continued 
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Vocabulary, Building 


N a recent letter Mr. E. J. Hoke, 
principal of Hoke’s Business Col- 
lege, Lewistown, Pa., says: 

“T have my students take hard words 
and phrases and place them in a line as 
indicated in the enclosed paper, and then 
write the forms five or ten times. By this 
method I find my students can master a 
large vocabulary in less time than by 
any other practice. It gives the words 
recurring in a manner that seems to aid 
the memory in fixing the forms. Will 
you please reply, giving me your opinion 
of this method ?” 

The sheet of paper which Mr. Hoke 
enclosed contained the shorthand out- 
lines for controversy, intercourse, fash- 
ionable, extreme, extravagant, entertain- 
ing, restraint, retrench, etc., from page 
thirteen of Speed Practice. 

This plan seems to us an admirable 
drill for students in building up a writing 
vocabulary. That is one of the main 
purposes of the review drills in the first 
part of Speed Practice, and their value 
can best be understood by spirited drill 
in both copying and dictation. The plan 
adopted by Mr. Hoke may be supple- 








mented by afterwards placing the forms 
on the board and calling on the students 
in succession—and in rapid succession— 
to name the words. As a further drill, 
the entire list may be dictated, the stu- 
dents being instructed to write as many 
forms as they can for each word before 
the next word is uttered. In doing this 
the teacher may pause after each word 
to give the students time to write each 
form at least three times. This kind of 
a drill maintains interest and gives an 
impetus to the work. If the letter is then 
dictated as a final exercise it will be 
found that the students can write it with 
considerable facility, which will be a 
practical demonstration to them of the 
value of repetition in writing the forms. 


Owing to the convention reports, 
“Travel Notes” and several other articles 
have been crowded out of this number. 

* * * 

This issue of the magazine is late be- 
cause of convention reports. We hope 
to avoid delays in future issues, and trust 
that our readers. will overlook it this 
time. We have plans under way which 
will result in a bigger and better maga- 
zine than ever. 

x * * 

The New York office of this magazine 
is getting to be a busy place, and we are 
much elated with the progress already 
made for the advancement of the For- 
ward Movement in and around New 
York. Many readers of the magazine 
have visited us in the past month, and we 
hope others will do so. Come in and 
tell us your troubles, plans and ambi- 
tions—perhaps we can help you. Satur- 
day is becoming a “Visitors’ Day” for 
teachers of shorthand and commercial 
subjects. All teachers, students and writ- 
ers of shorthand are cordially invited to 
visit our offices on Saturdays especially. 
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Mass. 

High School Teachers 
President: G. P. Eckels, Pittsburg. 
Vice-Pres.: W. H. Shoemaker, Chi- 

cago. 
Secretary: Mrs. Ida E. Brainerd, 
Erie, Pa. 

Private School Managers 
President: E. E. Merville, Cleveland. 
Vice-Pres.: A.D. Wilt, Dayton, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer: W. T. Book- 

myer, Sandusky, Ohio. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Convention 


HE most notable features of the 
Federation meeting for 1907 are 
given herewith for the benefit of 
our readers who were not able to be 
present. A more complete report of the 
proceedings will be found in the Official 
Report which is issued by the association 
and mailed to members free of charge. 
Mr. H. J. Heinz, president of the fa- 
mous picklers of the “57 varieties,” cap- 
tured the convention without effort. His 
genial spirit and never-failing hospitality 
made him a conspicuous figure. In his 
address of welcome he spoke for charac- 
ter-building in the schoolroom as well as 
for technical education. 
In his address as president of the Fed- 
ration, Mr..L. A. Arnold suggested im- 
provements in textbooks, and spoke in 


part as follows: 


“In suggesting improvements I mention 
first our textbooks. The rapidity with which 


commercial textbooks appear and disappeur 
is laughable, and it must be lamentable for 
some publishers. Within ten years our whole 
scheme of presenting commercial education 
has been revolutionized. It was in a chaotic 
state. It is emerging from clouds of be- 
wilderment. In the thought of Elbert Hub- 
bard: “There be publishers who issue books 
that every school should be without.’ 

“Now, what is the matter? Simply this: 
The aim of publishers and proprietors seems 
to be to reduce, elucidate . 
and shorten commercial 
education and handle it as 
a commodity. In_ short, 
there are publishers mar- 
keting books to-day on the 
one argument of brevity. 
They are nutshell books. 
No teacher needed; no 
studying necessary; a leis- 
urely reading is sufficient. 
The argument may fit the 
books, but the practical 
training for successful 





J. F. Fisu 
service is not obtained by 1st Vice President 


such methods of prepara- 
tion. 

“A leading publisher said to me not 
long ago that he could sell any kind of a 
commercial textbook not because he is neces- 
sarily a successful salesman, but because the 
commercial school teachers and proprietors 
are unable to discriminate between good 
books and poor books. This publisher knows 
their credulity; other publishers know it. 
Consequently, there are thrust upon us all 


Federation 
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The New President 





E. N. MINER 
President National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


kinds of books written by all kinds of au- 
thors. 

“Take our textbooks as a lot and compare 
them with standard textbooks used in public 
schools, leading colleges and universities, and 
the majority of them stand condemned be- 
cause of the incongruous way in which the 
subjects are presented. The authors have 
overlooked the science of pedagogy. The 
dessert is as likely to be served with the 
potatoes as at the end of the meal. 

“IT entertain the idea that in the rapid 
growth and development of commercial edu- 
cation all textbooks should be revised at least 
every five years, many of them oftener. There 
are books in use to-day in some business 
schools that have not been revised in ten 
or twelve years. There are others that have 


been revised to be made no better. Old 
books are not necessarily poor .books, but 
ours is a peculiar kind of education in that 
it has had a quick and rapid growth, neces- 
sitating many and constant changes in 
methods, and improvements in the manner 
of presentation. 

“To contrast, do any of you know of a 
school using typewriters ten, twelve or fif- 
teen years old? If so, what standing or 
classification has that school among the 
schools of the country? 

“Of the new books on the market, many 
of them are the products of fanciful minds, 
theorists and money-makers. They rarely 
represent the sifted research and results of 
classified knowledge and successful experi- 
ence. Our publishers will take notice that 
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while there is a demand for short, brief 
courses of study, such courses will subject 
both schools and publishers to public criticism 
in that they lack thoroughness.” 


Saturday afternoon the second session 
was held in the auditorium of the Heinz 
factory, where the members had come to 
inspect the works and to be treated to a 
luncheon of the “57 varieties.” As Mr. 
Heinz said that this would be the first in- 
stance of a convention’s holding its meet- 
ing in his auditorium, the body could not 
resist the temptation to 
do something so unusual. 

After Mr. J. N. Krout 
had read an excellent 
paper on “English in 
the Commercial School,” 

Miss Gertrude O. Hun- 
Poet nl nicutt delivered an ad- 

Federation dress on spelling re- 
form, which made a very favorable 
impression upon the members and pre- 
cipitated considerable discussion. Miss 
Hunnicutt showed how the objectors 
to the simplified spelling are not con- 
sistent in their objections and how the 
spelling of the English language has been 
constantly undergoing gradual changes 
which apparently have not been noticed 
or objected to. She emphasized the im- 
portance of simplifying the spelling for 
the benefit of the blind and the deaf and 
dumb, explaining that the Bible printed 
for the blind costs about $26.00 for press- 
work, paper and binding alone. She out- 
lined the plans of the simplified spelling 
board for the coming year and argued 
that the commercial schools should take 
up the matter of simplified spelling and 
teach it, and that the proceedings of the 
Federation should be printed in the re- 
formed style. After considerable discus- 
sion a resolution was adopted, permitting 
those who read papers to use any spell- 
ing they wished, and that the Official Re- 
port will contain a provision to the ef- 





fect that the authors are responsible for 
the spelling used in their papers. 

An attempt was made to change ‘the 
program arranged by the executive com- 
mittee by holding the election of the of- 
ficers on Saturday evening, the second 
day of the convention. The executive 
committee, having arranged for the at- 
tendance of distinguished local speak- 
ers at the banquet Monday evening and 
at the regular meeting Tuesday, naturally 
opposed the change of time on the ground 
that it would tend to break up the meet- 
ing and preclude many members who 
were to arrive Monday morning taking 
part in the business meeting. Others op- 
posed the change on the ground that the 
executive committee, with the host, Mr. 
Andrews as chairman, having made all 
arrangements and anouncements after 
full consideration should have their judg- 
ment and wishes respected. At first the 
parliamentary skirmishing on each side 
provoked good-natured laughter, but this 
gave way to considerable acrimony as it 
became evident that the evening was be- 
ing wasted. As the discussion proceeded 
a conviction seemed to gain ground that 
those advocating the change were trying 
to rush through a prearranged slate, and 
opinion veered to the side of those op- 
posed to the change of 
program. Finally the 
motion to adjourn pre- 
vailed after an evening 
spent without anything 
tangible being accom- 
plished except the de- » 
cision to continue the miss Hounsicurr 
winter meetings as 
heretofore. 

Sunday was spent according to the in- 
dividual preferences of the members, the 
only important event of the day being 
the services at the First Presbyterian 
Church in the evening. Practically all of 
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the members attended the church and lis- 
tened to a brillant sermon of the Rev. 
Maitland Alexander. 
Monday afternoon the only address 
was that of Mr. Arthur A. Hammer- 
schlag, director of the 
Carnegie Tenchnical 
* School, Pittsburg, Pa., 
who _ emphasized the 
trend of modern educa- 
tion toward the voca- 
tional studies and argued 
for thorough training in 
the fundamentals of com- 
mercial subjects in our schools. Im- 
mediately after Mr. Hammerschlag had 
finished his paper the Federation made 
a trip to Homestead, to visit the mills 
of the Carnegie Steel Company. It was 
a more or less dirty and uncomfortable 
experience, but it was well worth while. 
The making of steel plates was fully illus- 
trated and admission was given to the 
Armor Plate department. In being per- 
mitted to visit the mills the members 
were granted an unusual privilege. 
The annual banquet Monday evening 
was a brilliant affair and unusually well 
attended. The photograph shown on an- 
other page will give an excellent idea 
of the number present. Perhaps the most 
brilliant speech was that of Rabbi Levy, 
the foremost Jew in America. He spoke 
of the evidences of progress and made a 
very favorable impression. Mr. Horace 
G. Healey paid a tribute to the older 
members of the profession. Dr. H. M. 
Rowe responded to the toast, “From 
Odium to Dignity,” pointing out how the 
status of commercial education in this 
country has gradually improved until 
the profession is now highly respected by 
educators. 
The paper of Mr. D. W. Hoff, Law- 
rence, Mass., on “What Makes for Bet- 
ter Teaching,” which was delivered Tues- 





A. F. Harvey 


day afternoon, was a_ broad-minded 
handling of this subject. 

Mr. E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Md., 
followed Mr. Hoff with an eloquent ad- 
dress on “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
Toward Men.” He urged the elimination 
of animosity and fierce competition from 
the school business, and expressed his 
hope that the “Baltimore Idea” of school 
co-operation might spread all over the 
United States. Mr. Norman said, “I can 
not regulate your school and you can 
not regulate mine, but if we live in the 
same town we can get together and de- 
termine on a policy advantageous to both, 
beneficial to the community, and fair and 
just to the young men and women who 
put their faith and trust in us.” 

A number of important resolutions and 
amendments to the by-laws were adopted 
by means of which the manner of con- 
ducting elections was fixed, the issuing 
of a membership card in the place of the 
present certificates was provided for, and 
business meetings of the Federation and 
various sections were ordered held on the 
afternoon of the day next preceding the © 
last day of the annual meeting. Five 
hundred dollars was voted for the use of 


the officers of the Feder- 
ation in popularizing its 
work, and three hundred 
dollars in addition to the 
present commission was 
voted to the general sec- 
retary for salary. 
When the selection of 
a place of meeting was 
taken up, Indianapolis, Ind., had little 
difficulty in securing the vote, although 
New Orleans came within four votes 
of winning out. Col. George Soule 
extended the invitation to New Orleans 
through Mr. C. P. Zaner. After the 
usual votes of thanks, the convention ad- 
journed to meet in 1908 at Indianapolis. 
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National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, PITTSBURG, DEC. 27-31, 1907. 


A feature of the opening of the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of the Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association at Pittsburg 
on December 27 was the excellent address 
of the president, Mr. W. I. Tinus. Mr. 
Tinus thought that we would all hail the 
day when it would be the rule rather than 
the exception that the child of twelve or 
thirteen, or even fourteen, shall not be 
seen in the private commercial schools 
taking special courses with the hope of 
securing employment in the office after 


taking a few months’ instruction. He 
also said: 
“Authors and publishers, in endeavoring 


to meet the seeming popular demand for 





RAYMOND P. KELLEY, President 


short courses in shorthand, have gone danger- 
ously near the opposite extreme by making 
their books mere skeletons, giving only out- 
lines, as it were, of the systems they would 
present, thereby adding much to the erron- 
eous opinion held by many prospective stu- 
dents of the art, viz., that to become a good 
shorthand writer it is only necessary to 
devote a few hours’ study to the subject at 
convenient intervals for a few weeks, and the 
task is accomplished. Let us not get the 
course of instruction too brief; and further, 
in the vain endeavor to give the student a 


great deal of sentence matter to write—easy 
letters, etc.—let us not neglect to teach him 
word-building, instantaneous word-building, 
that peculiar ability necessary in all rapid 
writing of difficult matter and without which 
the writer is a hopeless failure.” 


The secretary reported $54.00 on hand 
ready to be turned over to the general 
secretary. 

As is generally the case when Mr. 
Archibald Cobb reads a paper at our 
meetings, we were given a treat in his 
discussion of “Advertis- 
ing the Shorthand 
Course.’’ Mr. Cobb 
argued that instead of 
setting forth only the 
position-getting possibil- 
ities of shorthand, the 
schools ought to call the 
attention of the general public to its value 
as a means of communicating and re- 
cording thought. He thinks that the 
business man, the professional man, the 
student, and, in fact, almost anyone could 
learn shorthand to advantage, and that 
if the schools were to look at the matter 
in this light it would not be hard to inter- 
est a wider circle in the art than is now 
Mr. W. D. M. Simmons 





F. E. Haymonp 
Vice President 


generally done. 


discussed “The Relative Merits of 
Sight and Touch Typewriting.” The 
meat of Mr. Simmons’ paper was 


an appeal for the adoption of a uni- 
versal keyboard so that the learning 
of touch typewriting might be made 
easier and the keyboard standardized, as 
is the piano keyboard. After a rather 
vigorous discussion of this idea by Mr. 
E. M. Fisher, Boston; Mr. M. N. John- 
ston, Pittsburg; Mr. Earl Tharp, New 
York; Mr. Raymond P. Kelley; Mr. J. 
T. Dorsey, Charleroi, Pa., and others, a 
committee was appointed consisting of 
Mr. Simmons, Mr. Van Sant, Miss 
Healy, Mr. O’Keefe and Miss Horner to 
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consider the matter and report at the next 
meeting. Mr. David H. O’Keefe, al- 
though he had not heard the paper read, 
was quite insistent in discussing it from 
his viewpoint and in questioning Miss 
Van Sant about her methods of teaching 
typewriting. In fact, the discussion took 
a wide latitude, as is generally the case 
when the subject of typewriting is up for 
consideration in our meetings. 

On Saturday morning the paper of Mr. 
Thomas P. Scilly, entitled “What Should 
Be Accomplished During the Theoretical 
Period of the Shorthand Course,” was 
read in his absence. Mr. Scully empha- 
sized the fact that in his school the pupil 
is always in the Manual, and he does not 
hurry his pupils through the textbook be- 
cause a perfect knowledge of the prin- 
ciples is better than great speed. He 
uses blackboard work extensively and re- 
views constantly. 

In the discussion of this paper it was 
suggested that teachers who correct all 
transcriptions personally are “committing 
suicide by the red-ink method.” 

The paper which came next in the 
scheme of progression outlined by the 
committee, “What 
Should Be Accomplished 
a During the Dictation 
‘ Period,” was read by 
Mr. W. P. Potter. High 
School, Sparta, Tlinois. 
Mr. Potter said a num- 
ber of things, among 
which was the following: 


W. P. Porrer 


“Students who are promoted to the Ad- 
vanced Dictation Course should have thor- 
oughly learned the principles of shorthand 
by repeated reviews and dictation practice 
from the beginning of the course. They 
should be able to write in shorthand ordinary 
business letters and easy miscellaneous mat- 
ter at the rate of 65 words a minute, and 
transcribe their notes easily and accurately 
on the machine. They should also continu- 
ally review the principles, as nothing but 
reviews and repeated practice will thor- 
oughly develop the mental powers and train 
the mind to act in unison with the muscles. 


The only way to bccome a shorihand writer 
is to write and read shorthand. 

“Very poor and undesirable are the school 
and teacher that do not include in the short- 
hand course all the following requirements 
of the average business where stenographers 
are employed: manifolding, duplicating, 
mimeographing, tabulating, indexing, filing, 
telephoning, model office practice, all im- 
portant legal forms, all forms of business 
letters in general use, and envelope address- 
ing, as well as many valuable hints in re- 
gard to turning pages in their notebooks, 
sharpening of pencils, etc. 

“Dictation practice from the works of our 
best authors seems to broaden and develop 
the minds of the students to a greater de- 
gree than anything else; such practice prop- 
erly conducted trains the students in spell- 
ing, grammar and rhetoric, as well as in 
reading and transcribing their notes.” 

At this point Mr. J. N. Kimball read 
his papér entitled ““The Hobbies and Fads 
in Teaching Shorthand.” 
It proved to be a droll 
and witty handling of 
the subject, and was in- 
imitably Kimballesque. 
Mr. Kimball went after 
the schoolman who is 
over-eager for business J. N. Kiwpauy 
and also after the school 
solicitor. He also spoke in favor of 
phonograph dictation in the school, 
maintaining that it relieved the teacher of 
a great deal of extra work. Mr. Kim- 
ball’s paper contained so many good 
stories and clever turns that it would 
hardly be possible to quote it without 
giving it in full. 

A rather unusual number on the pro- 
gram was that of Mr. J. W. Beers, Pitts- 

e . 
burg, on “The Shorthand Teacher’s Li- 


brary.” Mr. Beers spoke as follows: 





“Time was when the average shorthand 
teacher was of the opinion that about the only 
book needed was a copy of the textbook of 
the style of. shorthand taught, and some were 
able to get along without even that. But 
times change stenographically as well as in 
other matters. The business world is de- 
manding more and more of the stenographer. 
He must be able to do more than simply take 
dictation. s e ad And as the employer 
is demanding more and more of the stenog- 
rapher, so even to a greater degree is the 
student in need of more varied and more 
thorough instruction at the hands of the 
shorthand teacher. * * * It becomes es- 
sential that he not only know how to teach 
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whatever is demanded or needed, but that he 
have at his hand the best books for the pur- 
pose. ad - 2 Pupils have a habit of 
asking all sorts of questions, and, by the way, 
there is much hope of educating the pupil 
whose language is well sprinkled with inter- 
rogation points. They also have the faculty 
of forming a good opinion of the teacher who 
is able to answer, instanter, any question that 
happens to be asked, and a contrary view of 
the teacher who cannot so answer. * * * 
So, if you wish to be a success as a teacher 
—successful with the student, which is the 
true measure of a teacher’s success and 
which, in the end, will mean your financial 
success—you must prepare yourselves to be 
ready to impart instruction in many lines not 
directly connected with the subject of short- 
hand. To so fit yourself you must study. 
You must pursue a course, systematically, 
taking advantage of every idle hour, and to 
do this thoroughly you must have books, such 
books as go to make up a shorthand teach- 
er’s library, a few of which I will mention 
as I go along.” 


Mr. Beers mentioned a number of 
good books which a teacher should have 
on his desk, among them 
the spelling text Words, 
and Anderson’s History 
of Shorthand. Mr. Beers 
concluded as _ follows: 
“One other book you 
should have—not in your 





J. W. Beers library, but in yo ur 
pocket—an ordinary 
memorandum book. Then, whenever 


you hear an unusual word spoken, or a 
word used in a peculiar connection, or a 
word pronounced differently from what 
you are accustomed to, write it in the 
little book. When you go home, look it 
up, and the next day drill your class in 
its use.” 

Mr. Russell L. Mitchell of the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company, and Mr. A. 
J. Lyttle of the Edison Phonograph 
Company, took up a little time Monday 
morning to explain the operation and 
value of the phonograph, concerning 
which Mr. Kimball had said something 
on Saturday. 

In discussing the question of class in- 
struction versus individual instruction, 
Mr. Gregg spoke for a combination of 
the two and for a liberal use of the black- 


board. Further discussion of these two 
questions was carried on by Mr. L. P. 
Bettinger, Lockport, N. Y.; Mr. R. E. 
Tulloss, Springfield, Ohio; Mr. East, 
Miss Horner, and Miss Wilson. 

Perhaps the most important paper to 
be read at this time was that of Mr. R. 
E. Tulloss, president of the Tulloss 
School of Touch Typewriting, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Its importance lies in the 
fact that it brought to the attention of 
the: Association in a striking manner the 
fact that “in the teaching of touch type- 
writing there are two schools or methods 
widely divergent in plan and results. 
One is the old way of beginning to teach 
typewriting by bringing the little fingers 
into play first, and by starting on the out- 
side keys of the middle bank. The new 
school has for its central idea the teach- 
ing of the index fingers first, and the tak- 
ing up of the center of the keyboard in 
the beginning instead of the outside 
keys.” Mr. Tulloss, who is a good-look- 
ing, well-educated young man, and who 
delivered his paper in a convincing but 
modest manner, proved a strong cham- 
pion of the new school and the central 
idea on which it bases its claim for rec- 
ognition. Mr. Tulloss stated emphat- 
ically that he begins with the center of 
the keyboard and the index fingers, and 
maintained that the results he secured 
have removed all doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the new method. He pointed out 
how it made the teaching of touch type- 
writing easier for the 
teacher and less dis- 
couraging for the pupil, 
and how it is in ac- 
cord with the _ well- 
known pedagogical idea 
of beginning with the 
easy and proceeding to 
the difficult by gradual 
stages. He said that it 
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is important, of course, to train the 
little fingers especially and pointed out 
how this is accomplished without resort- 
ing to the illogical plan of teaching at 
the beginning of the typewriting prac- 
tice the use of these fingers. 

Although there were those present 
who took issue with Mr. Tulloss, it was 
very evident that his remarks created a 
profound impression, and that a number 
of teachers may be expected to experi- 
ment with the first finger idea during the 
coming year. Mr. L. P. Bettinger said 
he had used the first finger method with 
great success, and Miss Gertrude O. 
Hunnicutt pointed out that to call the 
little fingers weak was to place a 
premium upon their difficulties. Her idea 
is that if the pupil is not told that the lit- 
tle fingers are weaker than the others, 
he will not assume the mental attitude of 
distaste for mastering them. 

As the discussion of this question was 
drawing to a close, Mr. David O’Keefe, 
New York, attempted to make an an- 
nouncement which would “boost” a cer- 
tain typewriting book. Having in mind, 
however, the disastrous effects of the 
Cincinnati shorthand “Contest,” which 
was sprung on the unsuspecting body, 
President Tinus ruled that unless Mr. 
O’Keefe confined himself to a discussion 
of the paper which had been read, he 
could not have the floor. Several mem- 
bers likewise objected to Mr. O’Keefe’s 
being allowed to continue, and to settle 
the matter it was put to a vote. The 
chairman was sustained in a manner 
which left no doubt as to the attitude of 
the Association on the question. 

Mr. F. E. Pelton, the official reporter 
of the Common Pleas Court, Pittsburg, 
treated us to his views on shorthand 
conditions, which were to the effect that 
a young person without sufficient educa- 
tion should not be allowed to study short- 


hand in the business school. He thought 
that to allow this class to take up the 
subject cheapened the profession and set 
a false standard of proficiency and salary. 
The idea of adding a business practice 
department to the shorthand course was 
handled in an extensive manner by Mr. 
C. A. Balcomb, a young man of evi- 
dent ability and considerable promise. 
He seemed to think that it was the rule 
rather than the exception that as the 
novelty of learning shorthand wore off, 
the study became monotonous and unin- 
teresting to the pupil, and that during 
the last few months of the course their 
time seems to be largely wasted. Many 
of those present looked as if they would 
have liked to ask, “What system of short- 
hand are you teaching?” but no audible 
expression of this natural curiosity was 
observed. Mr. Balcomb thought that a 
business practice department in which the 
pupils would learn to copy circular let- 
ters, operate billing machines, file cor- 
respondence, mail, enclose, seal, stamp, 
etc., would solve the problem. His paper 
was discussed pro and con by a number 
of those present, including Mr. W. H. 
Coppedge, Mr. A. C. Van Sant, Mr. H. 
L. Andrews, Mr. J. Walter Ross and Mr. 
Gregg. Not all those who discussed the 
subject were in accord with Mr. Bal- 
comb, but, nevertheless, his paper was 
one which was listened to with a great 
deal of respect. 

Mr. E. N. Miner pointed out the fact 
that any attempt to use the Association 
for advertising purposes or to distribute 
advertising matter in the rooms in which 
the meetings were held must be con- 
sidered a violation of the resolution 
adopted in St. Louis in 1901. In making 
these remarks Mr. Miner referred to the 
incident already mentioned in which a 
teacher had been prevented from “speak- 
ing for the people” on the floor. In view 

















of the fact that there is always more or 
less of this sort of thing attempted, Mr. 
Miner’s remarks were certainly timely 
and in order. Mr. Miner also pointed 
out the fact that the office of vice-presi- 
dent is a very important one because of 
the fact that the vice-president is charged 
with the conduct of the teachers’ employ- 
ment bureau of the Association. 

As the election of officers was now the 
next order of business, Mr. Robert A. 
Grant in a neat little speech nominated 
Mr. Raymond P. Kelley for the presi- 
dency. He was warmly seconded by Mr. 
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S. H. East, and as there was no other 
name presented, the unanimous vote of 
the body was cast for Mr. Kelley. 

The vice-president who was elected 
was Mr. W. D. M. Simmons, Nashville, 
Tenn., and the present 
secretary, Mr. F. E. 
Haymond, received a 
unanimous election. An 
advisory council consist- 
ing of Mr. W. I. Tinus, 
Mr. D. D. Mueller, and 
Mr. John R. Gregg was 
next elected. 





D. D. MvELLER 





National High School Teachers’ Association 


The first Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association was opened by an invo- 
cation by the Rev. J. G. Slater, Alle- 

heny, Pa. 

Pres. William A. Hadley of Chicago 
read an address in which he reviewed 
the history of the commercial work in 
the high school and of the organization 
of the High School section. 

The first number on the program was 
a Round Table discussion of “Is the work 
done by the student in the commercial 
department of the average high school 
deserving a credit as col- 
lege preparatory work?” 
The discussion was 
opened by Mr. Selby 
A. Moran, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Mr. Moran said 
that the object of educa- 
tion is first to train the 
mental powers to focus 
all the faculties of intellect upon the 
subject in hand; second, to think quickly 
and to have an alert mind; third, 
the acquiring of a well trained memory ; 
and to enlarge the vocabulary. As com- 
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mercial subjects and especially shorthand, 
when properly taught, are peculiarly 
adapted to accomplish these things, he 
believes that they should be recognized 
for credit by the colleges. By raising 
the standard of the commercial work in 
the high schools, by improving the equip- 
ment and having better trained teachers, 
the prejudice now held by many college 
people would be overcome. This subject 
was further discussed by Mr. F. E. 
Lakey, Mr. W. E. Keen, Mr. S. R. Hoov- 
er and others. Mr. W. C. Locker of 
Roanoke, W. Va., was particularly anx- 
ious to know how the standard of the 
high school course .could be raised to a 
position equal to that held by the other 
departments in the high school. Many of 
the members tried to assist Mr. Locker 
in solving his problem. 

Mr. W. H. Shoemaker of Chicago read 
a very interesting paper on, “Phases of 
shorthand teaching in the public schools.” 
As Mr. Shoemaker was a reporter for a 
number of years before taking up teach- 
ing, his remarks were of special interest. 
He believes that the interest of the pupils 
should be kept up by dictating writing 
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exercises and sentences as soon as pos- 
sible in the course; that students should 
never be allowed merely to copy printed 
words into shorthand, but that the eye and 
ear should be trained together. He also 
considers that the same teacher should 
not teach both shorthand and typewriting 
as each one needs a specialist. 

The last number on the program for 
this session was a Round Table discus- 
sion of, “Is Practical experience as a 
bookkeeper or as a stenographer essential 
to the highest degree of success in teach- 
ing these subjects?” This was informally 
discussed by Mr. McDowell of Pittsburg, 
Mr. Lakey, Mr. Stahl, Mr. Bartholomew 
and others. It was the general opinion 
that practical experience is of great as- 
sistance to a teacher of these subjects. 

Saturday morning Mr. E. N. Miner 
urged that some action be taken to pre- 
vent the adoption by the various states of 
laws similar to that of the state of Mis- 
souri, which requires publishers to file 
copies of their books, together with 
prices, etc. 

In discussing the topic, “Should teach- 
ers of commercial branches in the high 
school aim at practical results or empha- 
size the cultural side,” Mr. Hadley, Mr. 
Eckels and Mr. Roy Coffey agreed that 
it would not be possible to separate the 
two sides of commercial teaching: The 
trend of opinion was that the teacher has 
not taught until the pupil has been in- 
spired with the idea that there is some- 
thing broader in life than the subject be- 
ing studied. 

The paper of Miss Mary L. Smith, 
Ithaca, New York, entitled, “What edu- 
cational preparation should be insisted 
upon by the teacher of commercial 
branches in the high school?” was read 
by Mr. L. A. Waugh, West High School, 
Rochester, New York. Miss Smith’s ideal 
course would be one which should be 
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taken only after the pupil has had a 
regular four years’ high school course and 
in which the teacher be one of broad 
culture and endeavor to give as much 
as possible of culture together with the 
technical training. 

The first topic to be discussed on Mon- 
day morning was whether it would be 
practical for colleges and normal schools 
to give training courses in commercial 
branches similar to those given in such 
schools in history, mathematics, science, 
etc. Mr. H. C. Cummins, of the State 
Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
Mr. J. A. Pitman, State Normal School, 
Salem, Massachusetts, both said that their 
schools were working along that line and 
that they hoped to accomplish something 
definite in the near future. Dr. H. M. 
Rowe and Mr. Carl C. Marshall spoke 
further on this subject. A committee to 
agitate the establishment of such courses 
and to report at the next meeting some, 
plan of action to encourage them was 
appointed, which consisted of Mr. Moran, 
Mr. Cummins and Mr. Eckels. Mr. H. 
G. Reaser, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburg, discussed briefly whether or 
not it was possible for the teacher of 
commercial branches in the high school 
to teach bookkeeping successfully with- 
out the use of a text. Mr. Reaser 
thought it was possible, but that the best 
results could not be obtained in that way. 
He favored the use of a text at all times. 

Mr. J. W. Beers, Pittsburg, read an 
unusually instructive and valuable paper 
which was a treatment of the origin and 
development of modern shorthand, in 
which he touched upon the value which 
a knowledge of this development may 
have for the teacher. In his paper Mr. 
Beers dealt with the origin and develop- 
ment of the most modern systems of 
shorthand in a very clear and interesting 
manner. 




















Sor the Reporter 


Special Phrases 

AST month we gave some special 
forms for some phrases consist- 
ing of words which are constantly 
repeated in succession in testimony and 
law work. These forms have evidently 
been helpful to a number of our readers 
engaged in court reporting, one of our 
correspondents going so far as to say 
that the list was worth many times the 

subscription price of the magazine. 
Another series of phrases susceptible 
to the same kind of treatment consists of 
such words as heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, assigns, successors. The follow- 
ing method of representing phrases con- 
taining these words will be found very 
facile, but should be used only when the 
words occur in succession. The units are: 


Heirs (large circle), executors: 


(“sek”), administrators (“min”), assigns 
(“si”), successors (“suk”). 


Illustrations 
Heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators and assigns. 


F< Heirs, executors, adminis- 
a 


trators or assigns. 


Heirs, executors or ad- 
ministrators. 


A 
3 Successors and assigns. 


425 Successors or assigns. 


* * * 
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Key to Phrases 


Do you mean by that, do you mean to 
say, what do you mean by that, what do 
you mean by saying, Grand Jury, verdict 
for the defendant; was he there, was there 
anything, was there nothing, was there 
anybody, wasn’t the defendant, wasn’t 
the plaintiff, what were you doing, what 
were you going to do, what did you find, 
were you aware of the fact, will you 
please state whether or not, will you tell 
us, when did you do that, when did you 
see, when did you see him, when did you 
advise, when did you give, when did you 
remember, when did you tell him. 


* * * 
Common Legal Terms 


ne eae LZ 4 


a ee ee 


ie, ne, a 
i a oA 


( 2-~ >2792 


Froawr on amn woe 
* * * 


Key to Plate 


1. Assignment, damage, demur, estab- 
lish, judicial, separate, testimony. 

2. Lawyer, legislate, legislation, legis- 
lative, legislator, legislature. 

3. Mortgage, mortgagee, mortgagor, 
prejudice, preponderance, reside, 
witness. 

4. Specify, specific, specification, tech- 
nicality, night, to-night, versus. 
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Court Testimony-—Exercise or Phrases 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Adjourn, adjournment, amalgamate, 
corroborate, coupon, perjury, revoke. 
Adjudication, acquittal, occupy, au- 
thenticated, 
ulent. 


authentication, 


* * * 


fraud- 


_ The interest that our readers take in 
this department is very gratifying. Mr. 
_F. B. Noel, Washington, D. C., writes: 
“I had no idea the magazine had im- 
proved so much. Had I known it I 
would have subscribed long ere this time. 
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Court Testimony— continued 
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It is a veritable mine of information and 
good cheer and encouragement—partic- 
ularly the department ‘For the Re- 
porter.” As I have taken court testi- 
mony, court martial proceedings, etc., I 
realize its helpfulness.” 


x* * * 


The man who allows his life to justify 
itself, and lets his work speak, and who 
when reviled reviles not again, must be 
a very great and lofty soul—Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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An Interesting College Handbook 


NE of the finest college publica- 
O tions we have ever received is the 

“Wickiup,” being Academy of 
Idaho Bulletin Number Four, published 
at Pocatello, Idaho. It is a large and 
very handsome book, profusely and ar- 
tistically illustrated, well edited, and full 
of interesting matter. There is a section 
devoted to the shorthand and typewrit- 


pictures of the graduates and two little 
sketches which have a significance well 
understood by all students and teachers. 





f 2b rs Gyremriting j 
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First aid % the inaccurate. 























“WANT A STENOGRAPHER ?” 


ing department of the Academy of Idaho 
which we should like to print in full if 
space permitted, as it contains articles 


Mr. S. says all erasers should be Iabeled. 


feoKm@sor! Lp 
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‘and poetry of unusual interest and merit 
regarding the work of the department 
and its talented director, Mr. Rupert P. 
SoRelle. We must, however, content 
ourselves with a reproduction of the 


Respectfully Declined 


Mr. John R. Gregg, author of the 
Gregg System of Shorthand, is spend- 
ing several months in Europe this sum- 
mer. We received a postal from him a 
few days ago extending his greetings to 
the school. Underneath a picture of 
beautiful mountain and lake scenery was 
the following wording: “Pilatus-Kulm 
(2132m) mit Blick auf den Vierwalds- 
tattersee.” We would. like to see Mr. 
Gregg’s shorthand outlines for the same. 
—The News Letter, Denver. 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Lincoln in Indianapolis 

The decision of the committee of the In- 
dianapolis Commercial Club to place a tablet 
on the Claypool Hotel corner in commemora- 
tion of the visit of Abraham Lincoln to 
Indianapolis on Feb. 12, 1861, recalls the his- 
tory of that eventful day. Mr. Lincoln was 
passing through the city on his way to 
Washington for his first inauguration, and 
addressed an immense throng of people for 
five minutes from the front of the Bates 
House, which then occupied the corner. His 
speech indicated his intended plan of action. 
Every word of it was carefully weighed, and 
it was evident that what he said would be 
done. Suggestively, rather than positively, 
he stated that it was his duty to protect and 
preserve the property of the Nation, and he 
must do it. It was the first authoritative inti- 
mation of the policy of the new administra- 
tion and the new order of things. His 
memorable address follows: 

Governor Morton and Fellow Citizens of the 

State of Indiana: 

Most heartily do I thank you for this 
magnificent reception; and while I can not 
take to myself any share of the compliment 
thus paid, more than that which pertains to 
a mere instrument—an accidental instrument 
perhaps I should say—of a great cause, I 
yet must look upon it as a magnificent re- 
ception, and as such most heartily do I thank 
you for it. Youehave been pleased to address 
yourself to me chiefly in behalf of this glori- 
ous Union in which we live, in all of which 
you have my hearty sympathy, and, as far 
as may be within my power, will have one 
and inseparably, my hearty co-operation. 
While I do not expect, upon this occasion, or 
until I get to Washington, to attempt any 
lengthy speech, I will only say that to the 
salvation of the Union there needs but one 
single thing, the hearts of a people like 
yours. When the people rise in mass in be- 
half of the Union and the liberties of this 
country, truly may it be said, “The gates of 
hell can not prevail against them.” In all 
trying positions in which I shall be placed, 
and doubtless I shall be placed in many such, 
my reliance will be upon you and the people 
of the United States; and I wish you to re- 
member, now and forever, that it is your 
business, and not mine; that if the union of 
these States and the liberties of this people 
shall be lost, it is but little to any one man 
of 52 years of age, but a great deal to the 
thirty millions of people who inhabit these 
United States, and to their posterity in all 
coming time. It is your business to rise up 
and preserve the Union and the liberty for 
yourselves, and not for me. I appeal to you 
again to constantly bear in mind that not 
with politicians, not with Presidents, not with 
office seekers, but with you, is the question, 
“Shall the Union and shall the libert of 
this country be preserved to the latest gen- 
erations?” 


Loyalty as a Business Quality. Plate 1 

There are two kinds of loyalty; loyalty to 
any specific end or duties and personal loy- 
alty. But when the latter is possible the 
former is not sufficient in itself. If you not 
only have certain tasks to perform but have 


them to perform in the interests of another 
there must be, besides faithful service, per- 
sonal loyalty. 

Let there be whole-hearted allegiance. 

Service entails no sacrifice of your own 
opinions. You have a right to your opinions 
and a right to express them. But if you 
have a criticism to make of your employer 
make it to his face. In that case, if it is 
a good criticism, it may carry weight. But 
if it is not a good criticism, if it is not one 
you desire him to hear, it is not worth harp- 
ing upon. 

If your employer does not pay you in pro- 
portion to the services you render, or con- 
ducts his business in a way you do not ap- 
prove of, go to him and explain the matter. 
Otherwise change your mind or change your 
work. 

To go about grumbling and criticising un- 
der your breath will lead you to no man’s 
esteem and cost you in the end your own. 

Since the employer demands loyalty, it is 
to his interest that there should be absolute 
candor on the part of those who serve him. 
His highest respect is reserved for those who 
are not afraid to come to him and state what 
is in their minds. 

The firm belief a man has of his own merits 
or his own opinions takes hold of the im- 
agination and gives them force in the judg- 
ment of others. 

“Though an overweening conceit of our 
own merit be vicious and disagreeable,” says 
Hume, “nothing can be more laudable than 
to have a value for ourselves where we really 
have qualities that are valuable. The utility 
and advantage of any quality to ourselves is 
a source of virtue, as well as its agreeable- 
ness to others; and ‘tis certain that nothing 
is more useful to us in the conduct of life 
than a due degree of pride, which makes us 
sensible of our own merit and gives us a 
confidence and assurance in all our projects 
and enterprises. Whatever capacity any one 
may be endowed with ‘tis entirely useless to 
him if he be not acquainted with it and form 
not designs suitable to it. "Tis requisite on 
all occasions to know our own force; and, 
were it allowable to err on either side 'twould 
be more advantageous to overrate our merit 
than to form ideas of it below its just stand- 
ard. Fortune commonly favors the bold and 
enterprising, and nothing inspires us more 
with boldness than a good opinion of our- 
selves.” 

rs 2 


Plate 2 

A man who will stand up for himself and 
his ideas is worth, to any employer, 50 per 
cent more than a man with no backbone. 
Loyalty does not consist in playing the part 
of a flatterer or courtier. It does not lie 
in feigned looks and dissembled speeches. 
The loyal employe stands for his own opin- 
ions before his employer, and for his em- 
ployer’s opinions before the world. 

To the employe who complains that not 
enough consideration is shown to him the 
question might be put “What consideration 
do you show your employer?” 

“Truly,” writes a philosopher, “it is no 
small matter to govern others, since so many 
crosses and difficulties offer themselves if we 
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will govern ourelves well. Touching com- 
manding of others—which in show seemeth to 
be so sweet—considering the imbecility of 
man’s judgment and the difficulty of choice 
in new and doubtful things, I am confidently 
of the opinion that it is much more easy and 
plausible to follow than to guide and that 
it is a great settling of the’ mind to be tied 
but to one beaten path and to answer but for 
himself.” ; 

Here we are not considering the relation 
of the employed, but in dealing with the 
reverse relation it is necessary to bear in 
mind how great are the cares and responsi- 
bilities of the employer. Then, unmistakably 
clear, appears the true value of loyalty. 

How good loyalty is you may readily dis- 
cover by the pleasure you receive from an 
exhibition of loyalty in another. 

Instinctively you are roused to an ad- 
miration of the man who makes it a rule 
to speak only well of his employer and is 
ready at once to refute those who would 
do otherwise. That man you perceive pos- 
sesses the real qualities of manliness. You 
may depend on the fact that his heart is 
in his work, that along with devotion to his 
employer goes devoted interest in his duties. 
Of that man you may predict with assurance 
that he will succeed. 

Traits of character are noticed even in those 
who might expect to escape observation and 
they are of primary importance in influenc- 
ing the success of a business career, loyalty 
is a duty but a duty has its reward as well 


as its obligations. ANNA WOODWARD. 


Medical Testimony 


Q. What sort of operation is the re- 
moval of these growths, as to being simple 
or difficult? A. It is a very easy operation. 
When I had my finger in that boy’s nose I 
could have scraped them out with my finger 
nail if I had wanted to. 

Q. Doctor, is tenderness of any part of 
the body a subjective or objective symptom? 
A. It is subjective. 

Q. Why? A. Because it Is really an ex- 
pression on the part of the patient of some- 
thing that he feels, and which you do not 
certainly know whether he feels or not. , 

Q. Now, Doctor, assuming a case of a 
boy showing the conditions which you found 
in this boy, the plaintiff, and that the boy 
had met with an accident while flipping a 
street car, might not those conditions and 
defects be due to congenital causes and not 
to any injury? A. I think they might. 

CROSS EXAMINATION BY 
Mr. Stewart. 

Q. Doctor, how much do you expect to 
receive for your services in this case? A. I 
do not know yet. . 

Q. What rate do you charge the defendant 
for your services? A. At the rate of $50 
a day.. 

Q. You are often employed by this de- 
fendant in cases of this kind, aren’t you? 
A. Not often; about three or four times in 
a year, on an average. 

Q. Not more than that? A. No, sir. 

Q. Doctor, is it not a fact that a mental 
strain is likely, as in the physical world, to 
follow the line of least resistance? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Then if there is defective mentality and 


- minority. 


an injury happens, it is apt, is it not, to at- 
tack the weakest part in a person? A. Yes, 
I should think it would. 

Q. This boy, you have told us, was, in 
your opinion, born with certain defective 
tendencies. A. That, and nutritional dis- 
orders. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the force of those 
tendencies is more likely to attack a center 
in the lower portions of the body than in 
the mental part? A. What do you mean by 
lower portions of the body? 

Q. I mean anything below the brain. I 
mean the body; I do not mean the head at 
all. A. Do you mean if there had been 
no accident? 

Q. Yes, if there had been no accident at 
all. A. No, I think not. 

Q. If this boy was a pretty cheerful boy 
and well developed for his age up to the time 
of this accident, and then his present mental 
condition developed, would you not in that 
case say that the accident was the determin- 
ing cause of the present mental state? A. 
I cannot answer that question. 

Q. Did you examine the sutures where 
they are dovetailed in the skull of this boy? 
A. I have examined the boy’s scalp. I can- 
not feel his sutures. I felt along the place, 
but I cannot feel them. 

Q. Would the fact that the boy could go 
to a store and buy candy, show anything as 
to his being sane or insane? A. Not alone. 

Q. Is it not a fact that about 80 per cent. 
of the people in the insane asylums work 


and do some kind of work? A. Not so 
many. 
Q. About what percent? A. About 50. 


Q. In your talk with the plaintiff didn’t 
you ask him about when his school vaca- 
u.0n was, and didn’t he state that it was 
about a month and a half ago? A. I won't 
be sure about that. I do not recall that 
definitely. 

Q. Doctor, you know what is meant by 
surgical shock, don’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. Whatisit? A. It is the collapse which 
follows on injury or severe hemorrhage or 
sometimes anesthetics. 

Q. And it varies in degree, doesn’t it? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From very slight to one that will pro- 
duce death? Isn’t that so? A. Yes, people 
die of shock. 

Q. Can’t a man, woman or boy receive a 
surgical shock that will produce death with- 
out there being any pathological conditions 
which can be demonstrated until after death? 
A. Yes. 

Q. A person may receive a shock that will 
kill him, and yet you cannot see any exter- 
nal evidence of violence at all? 

A. That might be, yes. 

Q. Doctor, could not this boy have the 
congenital defects which you found, and 
still go through life without breaking down 
either mentally or nervously? <A. Yes, I 
thi he might. 





POLITICAL SPEECH 

Sir, we stand to-day united upon one ques- 
tion, and it is a firm belief that government 
cannot interfere with private industry with- 
out despoiling a majority for the benefit of a 
(Applause.) There is no danger 
of this working the other way. A minority 
will never be plundered for the benefit of 
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a majority, because where spoils are divided 
among so many the share of each would not 
be worth the trouble of securing it. Spo- 
liation will always be of a vast majority for 
the benefit of a small minority. That is the 
essence of your policy; it is the motive power 
of your activity; it is the object which ani- 
mates you; it is the fountain of that corrup- 
tion whose very victims aid you to despoil 
them, so skillfully are they corrupted. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Speaker, we are going into this cam- 
paign, as the gentleman from Iowa says, 
torn with distractions, many of us holding 
different views, perhaps with a disposition 
to carry our contentions too far for indi- 
vidual comfort. (Laughter.) But that is a 
feature of Democratic procedure; it simply 
means that we are going to hold a conven- 
tion. You are exposed to no such peril. 
(Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.) I congratulate you on your security 
and on the satisfaction with which you cele- 
brate it. (Laughter on the Democratic side.) 
We will hold a convention, with all the ex- 
citements inseparable from it. You will hold 
a ratification meeting with all the regularity 
which characterizes such a performance. Your 
proceedings are already arranged for you in 
a public building at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania avenue. (Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.) The very selection of your pre- 
siding officer will not be left yourselves. 
The platform is already written, and if you 
think the platform adopted by the Democratic 
state convention in New York is vague, 
why, I wait to hear your description of the 
platform that has been prepared for you 
in the Washington White House. (Applause 
on the Democratic side.) 

We will go to the convention determined to 
do the best thing for this country, and that 
means the best thing for the Democratic party. 
And because that convention will be gov- 
erned by a desire to serve the highest inter- 
ests of the country, its action will be ratified 
by the people of this country. (Applause on 
the Democratic side.) It is a marvelous fact, 
unique, I believe, in the history of all nations, 
that in the whole course of our country’s ex- 
istence no permanent feature has been added 
to its political system that did not proceed 
from the Democratic party, formulated by 
Democratic conventions, enforced by Demo- 
cratic presidents. (Applause on the Demo- 
crati side and manifestations of derision on 
the Republican side.) I wonder if there 
was any hilarity in that laugh! Mr. Speaker, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means led that last demonstration; and if it 
be a specimen of his joy, I hope this House 
will never see him in a state of .sadness. 
(Laughter on the Democratic side.) 

Mr. Payne. I want to say to my friend 
that I am delighted with his speech, and I 
am delighted with the reception of it on that 
side of the House. 

Mr. Cockran of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am afraid the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee is not carrying submission 
far enough. He did not accentuate the first 
syllable of the word that he has just used 
to describe his emotions. (Laughter on the 
Democratic side.) Why, Mr. Speaker, if this 


tendency to. break away from the model 
whom Republican leaders must follow in all 
things should go much further, the Repub- 


lican party may possibly hold a convention. 
(Laughter on the Democratic side. 

Mr. Payne again rose. . 

Tne Speaker. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cockran of New York. Oh, with pleas- 
ure; always. ° 

Mr. Payne. “The gentleman from New 
York” can leave that sort of exploitation and 
that sort of caricature to the leaders of the 
minority, the gentleman from Mississippi and 
his colleague from New York. 

Mr. Cockran of New York. The gentleman 
from Mississippi furnishes to this House a 
striking illustration of what may be accom- 
plished by a minority when it is led by pa- 
triotism and genius. (Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.) If the majority feel proud 
of this last performance of their leader, well, 
I congratulate them and the country on the 
prospects which it opens. (Laughter on the 
Democratic side.) 

Mr. Speaker, the effect of this predatory 
policy has been, as I said a moment ago, the 
entire demoralization of the political and 
business system of this country. 

No stronger evidence of the extent to which 
this corruption has demoralized the whole 
body politic can be conceived than the exhi- 
bition which we have had here in this House 
when you gentlemen of the majority, instead 
of turning the light of investigation and pub- 
licity upon places— 


Let us learn to be content with what 
we have. Let us get rid of our false 
estimates—set up all the higher ideals: a 
quiet home; vines of our own planting; 
a few books full of the inspiration of 
genius; a few friends worthy of being 
loved, and able to love us in turn; a 
hundred innocent pleasures that bring no 
pain or remorse; a devotion to the right 
that will never swerve; a simple religion, 
empty of all bigotry, full of trust and 
hope and love—and to such a philosophy 
this world will give up all the empty joy 
it has. —Prof. David Swing. 


* * * 


“The almost successful people are plen- 
tiful. Every day we meet people who 
are almost competent to do this or that, 
but just fail of the ability necessary to 
success. ‘Almost’ is a fatal word.” 


* * * 


The ability to see the ridiculous side 
of things marks the man of perfect bal- 
ance. —Elbert Hubbard. 
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Do Not Rush Things 

Sometimes a man loses confidence by 
getting in beyond his depth. It doesn’t 
‘do for a man to try to revolutionize 
himself in a day. Simply start in by 
trying to do a little more or a little 
better than usual, increase your efforts 
little by little, and little by little your 
confidence will increase until you will 
eventually do what at first would have 
been impossible. Don’t take two steps 
at a time, but carefully and systemati- 
cally reach out, and by putting yourself 
in a proper mental attitude you can 
double your capacity in a very few 
months.—Business Philosopher. 





;] Prepared especially for Short- 
The Gregg P encil hand work, and in accordance 


with our specifications. We guarantee that these 
pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box contain 
ing 12 sent on receipt of 50c. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 











Is the result if the Zaner Method of 
Arm Movement Writing is followed. 
Write to headquarters for informa- 
tion concerning this Method. Ad- 
dress, 


Zaner and Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 








Confidential service. Write us. 


Robert A. Grant, Mer. 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT WANTED 


WE have been asked to find a man who is prepared to organize and take full charge of 

the commercial department in one of the largest high schools in the country —a school 
having over fifteen hundred pupils in attendance. Work begins in September. We have other 
good openings for high class teachers of shorthand _and commercial branches. No advance fee. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Webster Groves Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 








TYPEWRITERS 


of every known make 


At Saving of 50 Per Cent 


Send for catalogue and bargain list. 


Thoroughly rebuilt in 
every way, guaranteed 
in first-class condition 
and perfect running 
order. Rented at $3.00 
per month, allow rental 
to apply. Shipped on 
trial if desired. 


SPECIAL. SALE ON SMITH PREMIERS 


TYPEWRITER 
SUPPLIES 


A. P. LITTLE’S CARBONS & RIBBONS 

ROCKBARNES’ TYPEWRITER PA- 
PERS 

STENOGRAPHERS’ NOTEBOOKS 

RIVAL AMERICAN IMPRESSION 
BOOKS 

EVERYTHING FOR STENOGRAPHERS 
SEND FOR CATALOG & PRICES 


Rockwell-Barnes Co. 
950 Baldwin Building, Chicago 














Every person answering 
this advertisement will re- 
ceive, free of charge, a 
handsome little desk man- 
ual filled with all kinds of 
information useful to a 
stenographer or other 
deskman. Absolutely 
FREE. 

The STENOGRAPHER 
is for first-class stenog- 
raphers only. Send 12 
cents for one copy, or 25 
cents for 3 months, $1 a 
year. Three years for 
$1.50, or to three separate 
addresses one year for 
$1.50. 

THE STENOGRAPHER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















